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recognize immediately with this the mere apparent existence 
of this world, in conceiving it as a mere phenomenon of the 
brain, which, as such, will vanish with the death of the 
brain, and leave remaining quite a different world, the world 
of things in themselves. That the head is in space does not 
prevent one from conceiving that space after all is only in 
the head.* 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

By E. Sobolewski. 



Schumann was a singular phenomenon both as a man and 
as an artist. All-absorbed in the world of tones, he would 
sit for hours in the company of friends without uttering a 
word. His whole life was a dream, often a very beauti- 
ful one. 

Schumann made his first appearance in the musical world 
as Editor of "The New Musical Gazette" of Leipsic, the 
finest articles by his pen being signed "Florestan" or "Euse- 
bius"; "Florestan" always floating in the seventh heaven, 
and "Eusebius" in a somewhat lower sphere. 

The object of this "Gazette" was to propagate and promote 
the new Romantic School, in opposition to another "Gazette," 
advocating the Old School, and edited by Fink, in Leipsic. 
Schumann called this opposition the " Combat of David 
with the Philistines." For this reason artists and amateurs 
who contributed to his paper received the name of "Dayids- 

Bt NDLEIl." 

In a composition by Schumann entitled " Davids-Bundler 
Dances," which is small in volume but great in spirit and 
originality, he painted the different characters of his friends 
the "Davids-Bundler.'' 

Many of Schumann's compositions owe their creation to 
similar circumstances. Thus the grand Fantasy in C for the 

* If I say, "in another world," it shows a great want of sense to ask, "where 
is this other world?" For space, which only gives a meaning to all wheres, is 
just what belongs to this world: out of it there is no where. Peace, rest, and 
happiness, are only where there is no where and no when. 
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Piano, Op. 17, originated in the following manner: — It was 
resolved that a monument should be erected in memory of 
Beethoven ; but how obtain the .necessary means ? The pub- 
lishers of Beethoven's music could have solved the problem, 
as they had gathered riches by these publications, hardly 
paying Beethoven sufficient to make his living ; but, calcu- 
lating that the dead knew no necessities, they contributed 
nothing towards the monument. 

The object was taken in hand by a few poor musicians and 
amateurs, and Schumann wrote this Fantasy for the occa- 
sion, intending to call it " Obolus," signifying the smallest 
silver coin of Athens, about two cents in value. He chose 
this title because he supposed, and but too correctly, that 
this composition, although worthy of Beethoven, would not 
be rated and paid for very highly by music publishers. It 
turned out even worse than he feared, for they refused to 
publish "Obolus" at all, not even as a gift ! 

Schumann then renounced the project and cast his "Obo- 
lus" aside. It was afterwards published by Breitkopf and 
Haertel under the title of "Fantasy." The performer of this 
and later compositions of Schumann will better understand 
the import and idea of these pieces by knowing their origin. 

Schumann's Carnival Scenes, which Liszt executed with 
so much success at Vienna, owe their existence to the follow- 
ing circumstance : 

These very interesting Genre-pictures, so full of life and 
spirit, of epigrammatic crooks and witty hooks, are all 
founded on the four notes — a, e fiat, c, and b; constituting 
in the German language the four letters — a, s, c, and h, — 
Asch being the name of a small town in Saxony, the Resi- 
dence of the Light of Schumann's soul ! His heart was all 
love — it is expressed in every tone of his music. This love 
was .not loud and passionate, not a la Verdi, nor in the least 
like the passion of Arditi's " Bacio." It was so silent, Plato- 
nic, and pure, that his bride, the celebrated Pianiste, Clara 
Wiek, afterwards his wife, was never jealous. . 

Many who performed these compositions did not discover 
that every one of the parts begins with these four notes, 
robed in entirely different fashions by time and rhythm. 
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Schumann's Fantasy pieces, already very celebrated, were 
brought to still greater notice by Miss Ladlaw, a young 
English lady and a very distinguished piano player, while 
at Leipsic. These pieces, dedicated to her, are very beauti- 
ful, and not as difficult to perform as the " Carnival," which 
was written expressly for Liszt. 

Yet the finest of Schumann's small Compositions for the 
Piano are his " Children Scenes." By a half prophetic, half 
poetic intuition, and that spiritual flexibility which is particu- 
larly a quality of objective power, the Composer rendered in 
tones the temper, situations, and different moments of child- 
hood to such a degree, that a sensitive soul in listening to 
them is touched to the inmost core of the heart. Critics often 
ask, "Whence comes this uncommon effect? what brings the 
hearer into such perfect illusion?" Nothing but the verity 
of the picture,«the true representation and coloring of Na- 
ture, because the tone-poet was lost entirely in his object; 
in a word, because he found the naivete, sweet carelessness 
of real childhood. This is the reason. 

These compositions do not require much mechanical drill 
of the fingers, but a fine' sensitive feeling and musical intel- 
ligence. 

The amateur who desires to become familiar with Schu- 
mann should begin with his later compositions. The first 
productions of this artist are far more difficult in melodical 
and harmonical relation in spirit and form, and calculated 
more for players like Liszt and Thalberg than amateurs ; for 
in the beginning of his musical career he expressed the deep- 
est and most original thoughts of which he was master, and 
for this very reason often gave too much. 

His whole power at that time, however, was not yet fully 
developed. He studied counterpoint, fugues, and canons, at 
a later period. Yet, with his eminent talent and intellectual 
power, he soon surpassed all his predecessors, excepting the 
old Italian masters and Handel and Bach. 

Schumann was a master in even' species of music. At his 
time there still existed Organists who condemned not only 
all Concert and Opera music, but all music in general which 
was not full of prolongations, suspensions, imitations, coun- 
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terpoint in all its intervals, and other such things belonging 
to the fugue style ; yet even upon these Schumann imposed 
respect. 

Once a friend of Schumann praised his compositions for 
the piano to one of these men, a young and talented artist — 
Granzian, organist at Dantzic, and composer of a very good 
"Crucifixus" in the style of Capella. Granzian glanced over 
Schumann's composition and said contemptuously, " Yes," 
pretty sweet and nice melodies, but not a bit of the right art 
in all those pieces ; the smallest of Bach's preludes is worth 
more than the whole of Schumann !" 

"But have you," replied the other, "looked minutely into 
their structure? Did you perceive that the smallest part of 
these compositions is based upon a very skilful canon ?" 

"Canon!" said Granzian, "let me see and play these won- 
ders again." 

He did ; and a tear rolled from his eye, and in tears he 
spoke : "Your Schumann is a great master ; the depth of Art 
in his works can scarcely be discerned !" 

It was so, and always should be so. The study of Art must 
never be paraded in music. Counterpoint, fugue, and canons, 
are good servants, but should never rule as masters. 

Euler, the celebrated Professor of Mathematics, composed, 
without the least knowledge of Music, by mere calculation, 
a very long vocal fugue. This fugue on paper looks very 
nice, but executed is horrible. 

The celebrated philosopher Herbart also composed a so- 
nata for piano and violin, wherein an adagio is in f time, i.e. 
one accented part (the first) to four unaccented in the bar — 
difficult to perform and hard to enjoy. The apparent £ time 
sometimes found in Operas, as in Boieldieu's Dame Blanche, 
is in reality no f time at all, but merely a combination of £ 
and | time in one bar. Though mathematics is beyond ques- 
tion a very high science, yet it constitutes neither a principle 
nor a requirement for a composer of music. For this reason, 
but few, and often the best of them, have been little versed in 
this art, and often fell short in their reckonings in daily life — 
yea, being mostly in embarrassed circumstances, as Beetho- 
ven, Franz Schubert, and many others. 

1 7 * viii-17 
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Schumann himself devoted and spent an inherited fortune 
for his art, and left his wife and children in no enviable cir- 
cumstances when he died. He overlooked the necessities of 
this world in experiencing the wonders of the other, the world 
of tones, to which his soul belonged and where it sought its 
home: his greatest happiness was to soar to heaven and 
revel in the etherial paradise of the tone-world. For this 
reason his greatest success was achieved in compositions of 
a free, visionary nature ; whenever his imagination was lim- 
ited, his productions were not so perfect. 

This we may notice in the overtures to Byron's Manfred 
and in Genovefa, operas composed by him. In this kind of 
music he reaches neither Mozart, Beethoven, nor Mendels- 
sohn. Yet in his symphonies he excels the latter, not 
being confined to any dehnite limit, as is the case in the com- 
position of overtures to operas or dramas. 

The symphony, according to the old theorists, requires 
great and bold thought, free treatment of the harmony, 
strongly marked rhythms of different kinds, powerful bass 
melodies, free imitations, sometimes a theme treated as a 
fugue, sudden modulations, strong contrasts of forte and 
piano, crescendos, — which, by a melody rising in expression, 
are of great effect. For all this is needed talent and capa- 
bility to combine all parts in such manner that the one does 
not destroy the other. Such a symphony is like an ode of 
Pindar; it elevates the soul to heaven, and needs the same 
inspiration, the same sublime imagination, and deep science 
of Art, as the works of this great poet. 

Such compositions are Beethoven's and Schumann's sym- 
phonies : not so Mendelssohn's, whose symphonies are rather 
more like string-quartettes, with addition of brass and wind 
instruments, than compositions for instrumental masses. 
They are too fine and their character too sweet, and should 
never be placed on a programme for a great musical festival ; 
excepting, however, the so-called Scottish symphony, where- 
in the original Scottish theme is well preserved. 

Schumann's vocal compositions likewise embrace much 
grace. Some are a little broken, like Heine's poems ; but 
many are very beautiful, as " Thou, my life ! O thou, my 
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soul!" "Grudge me not"; "Mignon's Song," and many oth- 
ers. In compositions of this kind he approaches Beethoven 
and Schubert nearer than Mendelssohn ever did. 

Schumann's greatest and best work in vocal music is "Pa- 
radise and Peri." Before he composed this upon the poem 
of Thomas Moore he intended to have chosen " The Prophet 
of Khorassan." Concerning the latter he wrote to me : " I 
have carried this dreadful fellow in my head for nine months, 
and now you step in and compose him as opera before me. 
So I must take 'Paradise and Peri,' for 'Lalla Rookh' is 
too beautiful, and has troubled my brain too much ! I must 
pour out music for one or the other of these sublime Oriental 
poems!" 

This composition is entirely new in its form. It is neither 
oratorio nor opera, yet approaching nearer to the latter. Its 
solos and choruses are of the most exquisite beauty. The 
instrumentation is magnificent — never too much for the sing- 
er, and never enough for the hearer. Every tone produced 
by an instrument appears to be a new star on the clear blue 
sky ; even when the triangle sounds, though but a single 
tone, we look upon it as an important instrument, and con- 
sider its player an artist, whom before we thought but little 
superior to a bellows-treader. 

Thus Genius understands how to transform a triangle- 
player into an artist, who needs but little more than one note 
to be master of his entire musical science ; and thus it trans- 
forms every musician into an Apollo, and the soprano and 
alto singers into Muses, even as Napoleon I. transformed his 
whole Italian army into heroes. 



